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secessions of 1845 was to distribute its activity
over England at large. In Oxford its oppon-
ents were triumphant; in the parishes which
its supporters held they could show in practice
the strength of their system. Pusey remained
in Oxford, the counsellor of the party, and
was unwearied in argument and device. His
chief'strength must have been in the impres-
siveness of his character. Though he cared
little for his own sake about externals and
did his best, with small success, to restrain
his followers from alienating congregations
by novelties in worship, he was convinced
that the mediaeval system of religious observ-
ance was the machinery requisite to maintain
the temper into which he desired to train his
disciples. He was strict to austerity, he
inculcated habitual confession and exercised
spiritual direction, he encouraged vows and
was the first promoter of sisterhoods in the
English Church. He was treading on new
ground, and in his desire for the benefit of
experience he made eager enquiries in Roman
quarters, which were not always dignified
and which naturally awakened unfounded
hopes. Still less wise was the adaptation
in which he persisted in spite of warning and
protest, of French books of devotion for
English use. Those books certainly promoted